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FOREIGN TRADE ZONES—A LIGHT INDUSTRIAL USE 


By Milburn L. Forth, Secretary. Industrial Council, U.L.I. 


Arr VIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE ZONE No. 2, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


The zone occupies 20 acres with 1,000 feet of prior to any of the goods being transferred through 
frontage on the Mississippi River and includes customs. 
230,000 square feet of closed storage and loading The Board of Port Commissioners sponsors this 
space and a large fumigation chamber for steriliz- zone and controls the adjoining public wharf area 
ing vegetable products. into which the zone can be expanded. Direct con- 


O 100 kind f diti handled nections between ocean-going vessels and inland 
re inds of commodities are handle waterway barge service are offered by this loca- 


through the zone. These include tobacco, burlap tion. Rail to water transfers are facilitated by the 
bags, olive oil, cork, lumber, and metals. Samples public belt railroad which connects with all trunk 
of imports stored in the zone can be exhibited at lines in New Orleans. The zone is outlined in the 
the foreign trade mart in downtown New Orleans foreground. (Article on page 3) 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given Ursan LAND. 
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The Case of the Minimum House 


In zoning, the case for specifying minimum house sizes has been contro- 
versial for some time, and URBAN LAND has had numerous requests for informa- 
tion on the subject. Arguments favoring the specification have rested usually 
on the issue of density control. Recently, advocates have drawn upon minimum 
floor space in buildings as a possible means for insuring neighborhocd values. 
This aspect raises doubts as to whether the police power extends directly to the 
protection of economic values. 


Court Cases 


Court cases have not decided the issue. In Michigan the highest court held 
that zoning for minimum floor area requirements for residences were not based 
on a police power reason. Similarly, it was held in Pennsylvania by a lower 


mum interior floor area requirements for dwellings and which varied in different 
districts was not valid. In New Jersey the Supreme Court has sustained a zon- 
ing regulation imposing a minimum size of dwelling everywhere in a municipal- 
ity. The issue there appears to be influenced to a degree by the special aspect 
of preventing a seasonal cottage area from becoming a year-round residential 
location. 

So pertinent to the real issues was the discussion of the New Jersey case 
by Ralph W. Crolly and C. McKim Norton of the Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
in its “ZONING BULLETIN” of November, 1952, that URBAN LAND requested per- 
mission to reprint the following excerpts from the Association’s bulletin. Dis- 
cussion of the seasonal cottage has been omitted for lack of space in this issue. 


Minimum Floor Area for Residences Imposed by Zoning Ordinances Sustained 


New Jersey 
Lionshead Lake, Inc., v. Wayne Township, 89 A. 2d 693 
Supreme Court, June 28, 1952 


In this case the highest court of New Jersey, two justices dissenting, held 
that a municipality has power by suitable zoning ordinance to impose minimum 
living-floor space requirements for dwellings—that a zoning ordinance for a rural 
area which was about to become a suburban area, providing minimum floor space 
of 768 square feet for one-story building and 1,200 square feet for two-story 
building was reasonable. 

As the result of this decision, officials of at least 63 other New Jersey munici- 
palities with minimum floor area dwelling requirements have heaved a momen- 
tary sigh of relief, zoning commentators are arguing the validity of the decision 
vehemently on both sides, and an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States is being sought. 

To begin with, we should like to point out that the case arose in New Jersey 
where a new State Constitution has broadened the zoning power and requires the 
State Courts to construe the constitutional and statutory provisions pertaining to 
municipal ordinances, including zoning, liberally in favor of the municipality. 
The Court seems to be in unanimous agreement with the statement of the major- 
ity opinion that in New Jersey “the right of a municipality to impose minimum 
floor area requirements is beyond controversy.” 

The dissenting justices base their opinion on the fact that the ordinance ap- 
plies equally to every part of the 25'2 square miles of the township without 
regard to how the various districts have been zoned as to use or lot size. They 
argue that “any regulation imposed must bear a reasonable relation to the par- 
ticular area subject thereto” or else it is arbitrary and capricious. 

This is undoubtedly a strong technical point in the dissenting opinion, but 
the cure for this defect in the Wayne ordinance could perhaps be found by an 
ordinance such as that of Garden City, N. Y., which varies minimum house sizes 
with minimum lot sizes in residential districts and also permits the minimum 
size of dwelling in business and industrial districts. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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CBC WINTER PLAN ANALYSIS 
SESSION, CHICAGO 


The winter Plan Analysis Session of 
the Community Builders’ Council will 
be held in Chicago on January 22, 1953. 
Notices have been sent to Council mem- 
bers that the Executive Committee will 
hold its seminar on the final day of the 
National Association of Home Builders’ 
annual convention and exposition at 
The Conrad Hilton Hotel. The meet- 
ing will take place in the Lower Tower 
Room of the hotel beginning at nine- 
thirty in the morning. 


Plan Analysis Seminar 

Responses to the advance notices for 
the review of plans have been very 
prompt. The requests to submit proj- 
ects for Council review have been so 
many that further reservations can no 
longer be accepted. The number and 
kinds of projects to be analyzed indi- 
cate that this session will be highly 
worth while for all Council members 
who can be in attendance. 


Project Data in Advance 

Because of the increasing demand 
for project review at these sessions, it 
has become necessary to _ schedule 
closely the time available. In order to 
expedite its work, the Executive Com- 
mittee is now asking for more precise 
information about the projects in ad- 
vance of the sessions. By concise ad- 
vance information and data, the Com- 
mittee can familiarize itself with details 
pertaining to the projects to be re- 
viewed. 
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FOREIGN TRADE ZONES—A LIGHT INDUSTRIAL USE 


A foreign trade zone is a restricted 
area where foreign goods can be proc- 
essed or stored without payment of 
tariffs and where importers can land 
merchandise without being subject to 
regulations governing imports so long 
as the goods remain within the zone. 
Foreign trade zones are a relatively 
new industrial activity in the United 
States and are now in operation in six 
localities. 


Free Ports and Zones 


Provisions for customs-free territory 
as an aid to international trade have 
long existed abroad in the form of the 
so-called “free ports”. The conven- 
ience of processing and transshipping 
foreign goods free from customs regu- 
lations and duties led to the growth of 
such cities as Hamburg, Hong Kong 
and Trieste. More recently, the trend 
has been toward confining tariff-free 
activities to zones within port cities in 
order not to mix imports with products 
of local origin when the imports are to 
be processed in the port for transship- 
ment elsewhere. 

In 1940, there were 43 free trade 
ports or zones throughout the world. 
Those in Europe, such as Hamburg, 
Trieste, Fiume and Stockholm did not 
survive World War II. Several have 
been established in South America, 
while Hong Kong and Singapore still 
owe their existence to their status as 
free ports. Until enabling legislation 
was enacted by Congress in 1934, there 
were no provisions for similar customs- 
free territories in the United States. 


Location of U. S. Zones 


The six zones in the United States 
are located in the following cities: 

Zone No. 1, New York City, estab- 
lished in 1937, on Staten Island. 

Zone No. 2, New Orleans, established 
in 1947, on the Mississippi River. 

Zone No. 3, San Francisco, estab- 
lished in 1948, at Pier No. 45 on the 
Embarcadaro. 

Zone No. 4, Los Angeles, established 
in 1949, in the San Pedro District. 

Zone No. 5, Seattle, established in 
1949, on East Waterway Terminal. 

Zone No. 6, San Antonio, authorized 
in 1949, located at the municipal air- 
port. 

All of these zones, except the San 
Antonio District, are located on the 
water front within their respective port 
jurisdictions. Waterfront locations are 
convenient for the direct movement of 
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foreign goods, but not essential, as 
commodities can be transferred from 
other piers or airports by bonded car- 
riers. 


Operation of the Zones 


Operations permitted in the zones 
include fabrication and display, sort- 
ing, grading, cleaning, repacking, re- 
marking and mixing or combining with 
domestic products. Material transferred 
to a zone from customs territory can 
be returned without payment of duties. 

Importers may arrange for the re- 
packaging of goods to meet tastes or 
requirements of dcmestic markets or of 
foreign countries. Goods that may not 
meet the standards for imports into 
this country may be accepted in other 
countries. Marketing of imported 
merchandise is frequently facilitated 
merely by relabeling or repackaging, 
whereas the goods might not be sold at 
all if distributed in the original form. 


Examples of Foreign Trade Zone 
Activity 


A foreign trade zone offers flexibility 
in marketing through the relaxation of 
customs regulations. Economies in 
handling imported goods are also real- 
ized. For instance, the importation and 
processing of Brazil nuts through the 
New York zone results in substantial 
savings to the importer. Nuts are re- 
ceived early in the year for distribu- 
tion during the following Christmas 
They are dried, sorted and 
packaged for the domestic trade. Pay- 
ment of customs duties is delayed until 
the marketing season, so that this cost 
is not invested for a long period of 
time. During the drying process, the 
nuts lose weight, affording an addi- 
tional savings on a commodity that is 
taxed on the basis of weight. More- 
cover, duty is paid only on marketable 
products after poor quality nuts have 
been discarded. Savings are reported 
to cover a substantial portion of in- 
spection and packaging costs. 

Another instance of savings by elim- 


season. 


inating waste material before payment 
of duty is realized by a Seattle tailor- 
ing company. This firm arranges to 
cut pattern pieces of apparel from im- 
ported textiles stored in the zone. pay- 
ing duty only on the value of goods 
actually used in garments. Odd pieces 
of the goods may be brought through 
customs at the lower rate for waste 
material. 


Opportunity for operations on goods 
destined wholly for foreign markets is 
also presented. For instance, watch 
movements are inserted in domestic 
watch cases and the complete watch 
sent to foreign markets. A British ex- 
porter sends sheet metal to the New 
Orlean: zone where it is corrugated 
before being shipped to other countries 
having no facilities for this operation. 

Bulk commodities, such as coffee and 
tobacco, are stored until distributed to 
blenders. In the New Orleans zone, 
the importer of South American ma- 
hogany is able to cut rough logs to sizes 
that are customarily marketed. All of 
these operations take place without 
having to meet the regulations and 
costs governing the transfer of imports 
until the goods actually are brought 
into customs territory. 


Facilities for Foreign Trade 

The areas occupied by the present 
foreign trade zones are not large. They 
range from 90 acres in New York to 
less than 10 acres in most of the other 
zones. In addition to covered and open 
storage areas, there are facilities for 
fumigation and cold storage. The San 
Antonio zone has a freezer plant used 
in packaging Mexican fruits and sea- 
food. At Seattle there is a tank farm 
for the storage of liauids, such as ani- 
mal and vegetable oils. 

Security measures are taken to pre- 
vent smuggling and to comply other- 
wise with requirements for safeguard- 
ing of merchandise. Most of the space 
in buildings is leased from the operat- 
ing agency, although private process- 
ors can arrange to build their own 
buildings for display, grading, manu- 
facture or inspections operations per- 
mitted in the zones. 


Administration 

The Federal law authorizing foreign 
trade zones in the United States desig- 
nated a Board composed of the Secre- 
taries of Commerce, Treasury and 
Army as the authority for their estab- 
lishment and regulation. Administra- 
tive offices of the Board are located in 
the Department of Commerce Building 
in Washington. 

Both public and private operators 
may apply for permission to establish 
a zone. So far, only the San Antonio 
facility has been constructed by a pri- 
vate firm, the Scobey Fireproof Stor- 
age Company. All of the other zones 
are administered by the local port au- 
thority. 
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The early legislation prohibited 
manufacture and exhibiting within a 
zone. Recent amendment of the Act 
has widened the area for advantageous 
operations. 


Volume of Business 


The volume of goods handled in the 
foreign trade zones is not large com- 
pared with the total traffic through a 
port. However, the variety and value 
of goods entering for display or han- 
dling reveals that the services offered 
are receiving patronage. The New 
York zone, established in 1937, handles 
$100 million worth of goods a year, 
about equally divided between imports 
and exports. New Orleans receives and 
forwards a $30 million volume, two- 
thirds of which is outbound. Other 
zones each account for approximately 
$10 million worth of commodities. 

Widely diversified merchandise han- 
dled at the New York zone includes 
tin, copper, tobacco and watch move- 
ments as the most important items. 
Coffee, food products, cotton and alum- 
inum are important at New Orleans 
and other zones. 

Income of the New York zone. 
amounting to $770,000 in 1951, exceeds 
operating costs. The New Orleans zone 
covered costs for the first time in the 
1951-52 fiscal year. Other districts, in 
operation for a shorter period of time 
than either of the above, have not yet 
shown a profit. Although the zones 
have been established primarily as cre- 
ators of business for the community, 
the revenue producing possibilities for 
private operators have so far not been 
fully explored. 


Foreign Trade Zones as a Local 
Facility 


Establishment of a foreign trade 
zone does not in itself assure expanded 
international trade advantages for a 
particular area. However, the poten- 
tial development of a district of this 
kind should not be overlooked by de- 
velopers and planners of industrial 
land. The returns offered by foreign 
trade zone development should be at- 
tractive to more areas than have yet 
chosen to develop them. This kind of 
industrial development need not be 
confined to port cities. Possibilities 
exist for foreign trade zone develop- 
ment on land adjacent to international 
airports. Here air cargo from the free 
world could be processed. The San 
Antonio foreign trade zone is an exam- 
ple worthy of extension by duplication 
elsewhere. 
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MINIMUM FLOOR AREAS FOR 
RESIDENCES IMPOSED 


(Continued from Page 2) 

The question remains, however, does 
a minimum dwelling size requirement 
as permitted in New Jersey violate the 
14th Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States? The answer re- 
volves abcut four factors that motivate 
minimum house regulations. These 
are discussed below. 


The Issue of Public Health and Morals 


If minimum dwelling size can be di- 
rectly related to public health, there 
seems little doubt that reasonable floor 
area or cubic content regulations would 
be sustained as a valid exercise of state 
police powers on a par with yard, court 
and window requirements which guar- 
antee a minimum of air and light. 

Assuming, as does the New Jersey 
Court, that “there are minimums in 
housing below which one may not go 
without risk of impairing the health of 
those who dwell therein,” the fact re- 
mains that the number of persons who 
inhabit a house determines its adequacy 
at any given time. The Committee on 
Hygiene of Housing (American Public 
Health Association) Standards, for ex- 
emple, appearing as an expert witness 
for Wayne Township cited healthful 
living standards as 400 square feet for 
one person, 750 square feet for two per- 
sons, and so on, up to 1,550 square feet 
for six persons. 

Zoning regulations which impose 
minimum floor area requirements with- 
out regard to the number of rooms and 
without regard to any specific number 
of occupants would not appear to be 
reasonably related to health considera- 
tions, but, rather, are based upon the 
protection of economic values. No 
cubic foot space requirement or square 
foot space requirement can be reason- 
ably related to health considerations 
unless they recognize other pertinent 
factors, such as the number of occu- 
pants, the number of rooms, and the 
existence of lighting and ventilation 
facilities. 

Few communities, however, are pre- 
pared to regulate the number of per- 
sons who may occupy a private dwell- 
ing, particularly in the light of the dif- 
ficulties experienced in attempting to 
do so in public housing projects. What 
municipal official would wish, for ex- 
ample, to be responsible for evicting a 
young couple from their home because 
the stork brought triplets or even 
twins? 

Yet without facing this problem, 
minimum house regulations cannot be 
based on public health. 


The Issue of Preservation of 
Neighborhood Character 


The majority opinion in the Lions- 
head Lake case states “But quite apart 
from these considerations of public 
health, which cannot be overlooked, 
minimum floor area standards are jus- 
tified on the ground that they promote 
the general welfare of the community 

The size of the dwellings in any 
community inevitably affects the char- 
acter of the community and does much 
to determine whether or not it is a de- 
sirable place in which to live... The 
minimum floor area requirements im- 
posed by the ordinance are not large 
for a family of normal size. Without 
some such restrictions there is always 
the danger that after some homes have 
been erected, giving a character to the 
neighborhood, others might follow 
which would fail to live up to the 
standards thus voluntarily set.” 

At this point let us recognize that 
the argument has departed from the 
more firmly established base of phys- 
ical requirements for public health, 
safety, and welfare. We have left be- 
hind us the elementary grounds of 
zoning, such as promotion of health, 
welfare and morals, provision of ade- 
quate light and air, and have entered 
the more complicated field of economic, 
social, and esthetic standards for the 
general welfare. We cannot maintain 
that size of house by itself lessens con- 
gestion in the streets, secures safety 
from fire, panic, and other dangers, 
prevents overcrowding of land, or 
avoids undue concentrations of popula- 
tion. Control of size of house must be 
justified, if at all, by consideration of 
the “character of the district ... with 
a view to conserving the value of prop- 
erty and encouraging the most appro- 
priate use of land throughout the mu- 
nicipality.”’ 

The question thus shifts from protec- 
tion of the family from substandard 
dwelling accommodations to protection 
of the community from small houses. 

Now if a residential district has been 
subdivided and some houses built giv- 
ing the neighborhood a certain “char- 
acter”, as the Court suggests, will a 
minimum house requirement for the 
remaining open lots really protect the 
“character” of the district? Is not the 
quality of the house, its design, site 
location, and landscaping more crucial 
than its size? The controls necessary 
to encourage quality cannot be dis- 
cussed within the limits of this bulletin, 
but certainly size of house by itself 
does not insure preservation of neigh- 
borhood character. 

In undeveloped areas which have as 
yet no man-made “character”, are not 
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the lot size, yard requirements, sub- 
livision regulations, and the building 

ide better means of “conserving the 
value of property and encouraging the 
most appropriate use of land” than 
house size? Density of population, 
good site planning, and sound building 
standards are the key to good neigh- 
borhoods rather than the factor of size 
of house. 

Small houses properly located on 
lots of proper minimum size can and 
normally will be enlarged. In Levit- 
town, N. Y., we are informed that at 
least one contracting firm finds enough 
business in enlarging the standard 
Levitt house to keep itself in contin- 
uous operation. This is certainly in 
the American tradition of steady im- 
provement of one’s standard of living 
within one’s means. An _ excessive 
minimum house code would, for exam- 
ple, force young married persons to 
acquire a house suitable for their mid- 
dle years or force them to sacrifice 
quality of their home, inside and out, 
for mere cubic content excessive to 
their needs. 


The Issue of Protection of Municipal 
Tax Base 


In the background of minimum house 
requirements is the argument that a 
rash of small and therefore cheap 
houses will bankrupt the community 
because of school and other municipal 
costs which each new family brings. 

The answer to this problem is to 
maintain the total value of land and 
improvements of the entire commun- 
nity rather than the minimum value of 
residential improvements alone. 

Districting for residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial uses in accordance 
with a comprehensive plan is the 
proper way to maintain the essential 
relation of total community valuation 
to total community costs. 

Furthermore, in many states, aid 
from taxes collected on a state-wide 
tax base is decreasing the need for 
local municipalities to seek ways of 
excluding low tax value residential 
developments. In the long run, the tax 
problem will be met by expanding the 
tax base over large areas rather than 
by building insulated communities with 
widely different standards of commu- 
nity services. 


The Regional Plan Association's 
Conclusion 


Our conclusion is that minimum 
house standards are valid if they can 
meet the public health test of “is the 
resulting house a fit and suitable dwell- 
ing for the number of persons who 
regularly inhabit it?” As the standards 
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move away from the touchstone of 
public health, not only their constitu- 
tionality but their value as a practical 
means of control and guidance of com- 
munity development becomes increas- 
ingly doubtful. 


TURNSTILES AND OTHER 
TRAFFIC TIPS 


The turnstile as a means for financ- 
ing the building of modern highways 
has opened prospects for more toll road 
facilities. Hampered by lack of con- 
struction money, highways have run 
far behind demand. With the pioneer- 
ing Pennsylvania Turnpike as a suc- 
cessful accomplishment, more states 
are turning to toll roads as a way of 
financing the modern expressways de- 
manded by today’s traffic volumes. 

New Jersey's turnpike has surpassed 
all expectations for revenue. This sum- 
mer Ohio sold revenue bonds for start- 
ing construction of its trans-state toll 
road. It will tie on to the western 
terminus of the route across Pennsyl- 
vania when construction goes ahead 
after the current legal difficulties are 
overcome. Indiana.is exploring possi- 
bilities of taking the road on to the 
Illinois line, near Chicago’s suburbs. 

New York has its “Thruway” under 
construction. This expressway will 
take traffic up the Hudson to Albany 
then on to Buffalo. Massachusetts has 
authorized a toll road across the state 
from Boston to an Albany leg of New 
York’s Thruway. West Virginia is 
ready to construct a toll road over its 
mountains between Charleston and 
Princeton when a controversy over 
pavement type is settled. Maine and 
New Hampshire have intentions for 
lengthening their existing turnpikes. 
Outside the Northeast, other states that 
are studying toll road possibilities are 
Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Missouri, Kansas and California. 
Oklahoma and Colorado have opened 
turnpikes between cities. 

Along with these extensions of toll 
roads, the turnstile concept for captur- 
ing motorists money has been sug- 
gested as a means for getting facilities 
in urban areas. But the shorter lengths 
of travel and the many alternate free 
routes available make slim prospects 
for toll installations within 
built up areas. 


closely 


Suggestions by Realtor President 


In speaking of urban problems be- 
fore local real estate boards, Joseph W. 
Lund, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards and mem- 
ber of the U.L.I.’s Community Build- 
ers’ Council’s Executive Committee, 
has suggested the toll road as a pos- 


sible solution to the movement of 
city traffic. In other central area dis- 
cussions, Mr. Lund has mentioned 


street zoning. By setting aside certain 
streets for exclusive movement of mass 
transportation, cheaper, swifter and 
more efficient transport to the central 
area could be achieved. Supplement- 
ing these proposals, Mr. Lund also sug- 


gests segregating certain streets or 
areas for pedestrian use only. This 
would return the mall treatment of 


regional shopping centers to the cen- 
tral business district. By introduction 
of adequate off-street parking areas, 
the new type of urban land use, the 
central shopping area, could recapture 
some of the amenities that have fore- 
saken downtown areas. 

The main point in these proposals is 
that our great urban centers fall short 
of what they are capable of being. As 
Mr. Lund says: “They lack the con- 
venience, the beauty, the stimulating 
and attracting quality which is within 
our technical ability to supply. The 
first step in recreating cities is to make 
it easier for the citizen to get around 
in them.” 


THE HOUSES PEOPLE BUY 


Seventy-four percent of the Amer- 
icans who bought homes during 1949 
and the first half of 1950 purchased 
one-story houses. This preference was 
shared by buyers at all price and age 
levels. These findings are revealed by 
a case study by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan, 
according to an article, “Why People 
Buy the Houses They Do”, appearing 
in the latest issue of “Housing Re- 
search”, published by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and obtainable 
for 30 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for 
libraries; $25 for 


associations, public agencies, and 


students, and 


corporations, 


$100, Sus- 
including 
affiliation with Community Build- 
ers’ or Industrial Council. 
Write the Urban Land Insti- 
tute, 1737 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. for further details. 


their representatives; 


taining membership, 
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In Print 


City Planning and Urban Development. 
Construction and Civic Development 
Department, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington 6, D. C. October, 
1952. 48 pp. 30¢. 

In many this is a two-in-one 
volume. It deals with techniques in 
lay language. It doubles as a text and 
acts as a guide. As a text, it tells the 
how and why of city planning as a 
guide to community growth and devel- 
opment. As a guide, it serves as a text 
for the businessman and the civic 
leader to act in supporting a practical 
planning program and for maintaining 
an effective planning commission. The 
book brings out what city planning is. 
what it can accomplish, who does it, 
and what special can be used. 
Consideration is given to the special 
aspects of planning such as decentral- 
ization, extra-territorial controls, the 
modern shopping center, industrial dis- 
persion, traffic and off-street parking, 
public transit, and other development 
problems. 

This volume complements the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce's earlier publi- 
cation, “Zoning and Civic Develop- 
ment’. Like its companion, this new 
booklet and expands the 
principles of community improvement. 


Ways 


tools 


Carries on 


And like the first booklet, this comple- 


ment was written for the Chamber's 
Construction and Civil Development 
Department by a committee composed 
of members of the American Institute 
of Planners. Both publications seek to 
promote dual aspects of planning and 
development. 


Parking—How It Is Financed. Prepared 
for the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation by the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, 700 Hill Building, Washington 6, 
D.C. 48 pp. illus. 75c. 

How to finance the facilities has long 
been the big question following any 
proposals which answer solutions to 
the parking problem. At various times 
new ways to pay for the facilities have 
evolved. As each method has been put 
into practice, articles describing the 
financial arrangements have been writ- 
ten. Yet literature on the subject has 
been scattered. Now, this booklet com- 
piles a series of cases. As presented in 
the Dry Goods Association’s booklet, 
the case studies should be helpful for 
there is no one formula suitable to all 
cities. The size and geographic loca- 
tion of the city, the scope of the prob- 
lem, the temperament of the citizens, 
the form of city government, and the 
laws of the state are factors which 
shape the type of facilities needed and 
the program to be adopted. This book- 
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let makes no attempt to steer anyone's 
thinking. It is objective reporting of 
what has been done by private enter- 
prise and by cities for the cause of off- 
street parking facilities. 


Lani Acquisition and Control of Adja- 
cent Areas. Bulletin No. 38, Highway 
Research Board, 2101 Constitution Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. August 
1951. 78 pp. $1.20. 


This is an annual report type of pub- 
lication. But it records useful infor- 
mation not otherwise available. As its 
title indicates, the bulletin reports on 
land acquisition problems for high- 
ways, control of access, roadside pro- 
tection, legal and administrative as- 
pects of parking, and coordination of 
urban redevelopment projects with 
highway improvements. The paper on 
dedication of rights-of-way for high- 
ways should be of interest to land de- 
velopers in connection with 
access for abutters. 


right of 


A Guide to Industrial Locations in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Council, 130 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 1951. 
55 pp. maps. $2.50. 


The Bay Area Council presents this 
booklet for use by businessmen and 
organizations interested in the oppor- 
tunities for expansion of manufactur- 
ing and commerce in the area. This 
revision of the 1949 edition. It 
convenient summarization of in- 
formation for industrialists and con- 
tains such basic facts as rail, highway 
and commuting facilities, tax rates, 
labor supply, wage rates, availability 
of utility services, water supply and 
costs, subsoil quality, insurance rates, 
land values, population, deep water 
facilities, etc. for the communities 
within the San Francisco Bay Area. 
A useful supplement is a three-color 


is a 
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map showing zoned and unzoned in- 
dustrial acreage surrounding San Fran- 
Bay, transportation routes 
principal cities. 
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Road and House Numbering System for 
Tulare County. Tulare County Plan- 
ning Commission (California). 1951. 
10 pp. illus. 


Occasionally a community wants to 
institute a comprehensive and coordi- 
nated house numbering system. Here 
is a report that gives the base deter- 
mined upon by a county for both its 
urban and rural The system 
does not rely on compass points for 
location of an address but it did take 
research by the reviewer to find in 
what state the county is located. The 
report failed to mention this fine point. 


areas. 


Madison’s Land—How It Is Used. City 
Plan Commission, Madison, Wisconsin 
September, 1952. 28 pp. 14 ff. mimeo. 
maps, charts. 

This represents the kind of land use 
study that is a basic requirement for 
careful evaluation of a community’s 
economy. It is the type of land use 
analysis in which planning commis- 
sions are making strides. A compila- 
tion of interest in this report is the 
comparison of land uses by percentages 
for 14 cities of varying population 
sizes. 


Children and the City. Olga Adams, 
Michael Reese Hospital Planning Staff. 
29th Street and Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
16, Illinois. 1952. 28 pp. illus. $1.00. 

Planning is fostered by citizen sup- 
port. By teaching children about the 
city, a begining is made for intelligent 
support of proposals 
these youngsters grow up to be voters. 
This book illustrates a technique used 
by the dean of the nation’s kindergar- 
ten instructors to tell children about 
the city. The illustrations show in art 
work and candid photographs how 
children visualize their city. 
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Land Development in the Metropolitan 
Area of Toronto. Edited by E. G. Fa- 
ludi, The Toronto Real Estate Board, 
244 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. Oc- 
tober, 1952. 66 pp. illus. $2.00. 


This publication deserves attention 
for its value as a useful document on 
land development and for its merit as 
a guide to the best practices within the 
local area. Not often enough do local 
real estate boards take as their respon- 
sibility the improvement of local stand- 
ards of practice. In this case, the 
Toronto Board has scrutinized and ap- 
praised the solutions carried out in the 
area’s land development problems. The 
publication puts in neat booklet form 
examples of recent successful subdivi- 
sions for residential, commercial, and 
industrial developments within the 
Toronto metropolitan area. In each 
example, plans, views, and pertinent 
statistics are given. 

Study of these examples shows that 
each solution carefully considered the 
economic, social, and geographic fac- 
tors involved. The booklet also shows 
that proper land development will re- 
sult in the creation of better living 
standards and that development of 
communities is bound to the process of 
proper subdivision of raw land. This 
booklet is recommended not only be- 
cause an endorsement underlines its 
purpose as an aid to the improvement 
of practices within the Toronto area 
but because the book is also a useable 
document for all concerned with the 
land development process. 
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